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and impermeable, his essential being. In this sacred
task all weapons are lawful.  As society is at once*
strong and malevolent, he will not scruple to wield
dissimulation and mendacity.

Thanks to his " Espagnolism," continues M.
Blum, Stendhal, a forerunner and giant of Romanti-
cism, held in contempt one of the Cenacle's most
typical traits. There is no surer sign of inferiority,
he argued, than to confess to the mob that it has
been able to cause a wound, or so much as a twinge.
" The vanquished," he proclaimed, " do not show
their scars." Consequently, in his own words, the
outcries of a Lamartine or the imprecations of a
Byron are "sovereignly ridiculous." Complaint
seemed to him as puerile as vanity. " Instead of
luxuriating, like the Romantics, in the evils that had
corrupted their century, Stendhal examined and
oppugned them. He did not brag of his vexations
and pains, or wear his disenchantment like a robe.
For him an ill was an ill; he diagnosed its symp-
toms and sought to frame a moral therapy that
would effect a cure. Romantic dissatisfaction was
not in his eyes a creative subject. His will to joy
was so robust that he was never heard to exclaim :
' He has suffered ; but what of it? He has sung/
Like the Brahmin of Voltaire, he was convinced that
nothing matters after all save happiness; for these
futile invocations of felicity the poetic outbursts in
which they were voiced appeared inadequate
recompense. Only through random confidences,
through tiny touches, curt and secret, did his
Romanticism peer out. He did not flaunt it in